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AUGUST 

27  Thursday  „_j   Staff  Meeting 

28  Friday   Staff  Meeting 

30  Sunday    Children  arrive 

3 1  Monday    First  day  of  school 

SEPTEMBER 

7  Monday  Labor  Day,  no 

school 

8  Tuesday    Out-of-town 

preschoolers  travel  to  enter  school 

9  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8;00  P.M. 

18  Friday    Boy  Scouts  camping 

20  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  return 

OCTOBER 

3  Saturday    Girl  Scouts  camping 

4  Sunday    Girl  Scouts  return 

9  Friday    Boy  Scouts  camping 

1 1  Sunday  Boy  Scouts  return 

21  Wednesday  Home  visit,  long 

weekend 

22  Thursday  ME  A  Convention  starts 

24  Saturday    MEA  Convention  ends 

25  Sunday  Children  return 

26  Monday   Classes  resume 

30  Friday   End  of  1st  Nine  Weeks 


NOVEMBER 

6  Friday    Boy  Scouts  camping 

8  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  return 

25  Wednesday    Children  travel 

home  —  afternoon 

26  Thursday    Thanksgiving  Day 

29  Sunday    Children  return 

30  Monday   Classes  resume 

DECEMBER 

18  Friday    Christmas  Program 

19  Saturday    Children  travel  home 

JANUARY 

3  Sunday    Children  return 

4  Monday  Classes  resume 

1 5  Friday    End  of  semester 

FEBRUARY 

5  Friday    Boy  Scouts  camping 

7  Sunday  Boy  Scouts  return 

12  Friday    Home  visit, 

long  weekend 

15  Monday    Children  return 

16  Tuesday   Classes  resume 

MARCH 

5  Friday   Boy  Scout  camping 

7  Sunday  Boy  Scouts  return 

19  Friday    End  of  3rd  Quarter 


Boy  Scouts  meet  every  Monday  afternoon, 
4:10  to  5:15. 
Junior  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 

meets  every  last  Tuesday  of  the  month,  8:00 
to  9:30  p.m. 

Cub  Scouts  meet  every  Tuesday  afternoon, 
3:10  to  4:15  p.m. 


Brownies  meet  every  Tuesday,  3:00  to  4.00 
p.m. 

Junior  Girl  Scouts  meet  every  Wednesday, 
4:10  to  5:00  p.m. 

Explorer  Post  for  Visually  Impaired  meets 
every  Monday,  4  to  5  p.m. 
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A  Historic  Event 

ON  THE  COVER — Depicted  on  the  cover  is  the  historic  event  of  the  school's  history.  It 
was  the  ground-breaking  ceremony  last  August.  On  the  right  is  Superintendent  Floyd 
J.  McDowell  who  made  a  few  remarks  before  (left  to  right)  Senator  William  Bertsche, 
Mrs.  Joe  C.  King  and  Great  Falls'  Mayor  John  McLaughlin  each  turned  a  spadeful  of 
dirt.  Mr.  McDowell  introduced  Sen.  Bertsche  as  the  most  instrumental  figure  in  helping 
to  push  the  appropriations  through  the  1969  Legislature  that  made  possible  this  con- 
struction of  the  new  academic  building  for  the  hearing  handicapped.  Mrs.  Joe  King  is 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  which  oversees  the  affairs  of  this  school.  In 
pictures  below  are  the  same  principals  of  the  ceremony  taking  their  turns  at  the  shovel. 
In  the  background  is  part  of  the  crowd  that  attended  this  historic  event.  (Staff  Photo) 
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SETTING  'EM  UP  FOR  POURING— This  is  where  the  stage  of  the  new  academic  build- 
ing was  at  the  first  of  September.  Workmen  can  be  seen  setting  up  the  forms  for  the  foun- 
dation walls.  In  the  background  is  the  old  school  building  which  will  see  some  use  for 
a  long  while  yet.  (Staff  Photo) 
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Meet  Our  New  Teachers 


JOHN  PEARSON 

Mr.  Pearson  received  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  special  education  from  East- 
ern Montana  College  in  Billings.  Graduate 
studies  in  deaf  education  has  been  earned 
from  California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles, 
ann  Mentor-  State  University,  Bozeman. 

For  2  years  Mr.  Pearson  taught  special 
education  class  in  Heart  Butte,  Montana, 
during  which  time  he  coached  basketball  and 
track  at  St.  Charles  Mission  in  Pryor.  Addi- 
tional teaching  experience  was  gained  with 
a  class  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children 
in  Lancaster,  California. 

Mr.  Pearson  and  his  wife,  Carol,  have  a  3- 
year-old  daughter  named  Christine. 


(Miss)  NANCY  MAHLUM 


Miss  Mahlum  received  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  speech  pathology  and  audi- 
ology  from  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
She  continued  her  studies  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  in  speech  pathology  and 
audiology  and  received  her  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  that  specialized  field  in  August 
of  1970. 

At  the  Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Miss  Mahlum  will  be  a  specialist 
in  the  area  of  speech  and  language  devel- 
opment for  hearing  handicapped  children. 
She  will  also  participate  in  the  educational 
program  as  a  speech  therapist  for  some  of 
the  visually  handicapped  children.  The  addi- 
tion of  Miss  Mahlum  to  our  teaching  staff 
enables  this  school  to  provide  individual  or 
small  group  therapy  to  all  of  the  students  en- 
rolled at  this  school. 


JAMES  PEDERSEN 

Mr.  Jim  Pedersen  has  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  guidance  counselor  and  supervisor 
for  older  boys  at  the  Montana  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

In  1959  he  graduated  from  this  school  and 
then  attended  Gallaudet  College  where  he 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
physical  education.  Mr.  Pedersen  has  five 

Continued  on  Page  Four 
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years'  teaching  experience  in  physical  edu- 
cation at  the  Virginia  Schoo!  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

Being  a  native  of  Montana,  Mr.  Pedersen 
comments,  "It  is  surely  great  to  be  back  in 
the  Big  Sky  Country  again." 


(Miss)  JAN  KESSNER 

Miss  Kessner  has  graduated  with  a  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  from  Carroll  College  which 
is  in  Helena,  Montana.  Her  major  is  French 
and  minor  is  Spanish.  She  has  had  one  year 
of  aid  experience  here. 


(Miss)  GAIL  MATTHEWS 
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Miss  Matthews  graduated  from  Idaho  State 
University  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  speech  pathology  and  audiology.  Student 
teaching  in  the  area  of  deaf  education  was 
done  at  the  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  in  Gooding. 

A  lower  level  primary  class  has  been  de- 
signated as  Miss  Matthews'  teaching  respon- 
sibility for  this  current  school  year. 


RON  DARCY 

Mr.  Darcy  graduated  from  Carroll  College 
in  1964  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  His- 
tory. Upon  graduation  he  began  teaching  at 
Great  Falls  Central  High  School.  He  remained 
there  for  2  years,  also  assisting  in  coaching 
football  and  basketball. 

Mr.  Darcy  left  Great  Falls  Central  to  teach 
in  Anaconda,  Montana,  for  one  year.  After 
one  year's  leave  of  absence,  he  returned  to 
Great  Falls  Central  where  he  assumed  the 
head  coaching  duties  in  basketball  along 
with  teaching.  He  remained  there  for  3  years. 
It  was  at  this  time  he  came  to  the  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  as  a  resource 
teacher  for  the  Department  of  Visually  Im- 
paired. 
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(Mrs.)  JANEICE  IMM 

Mrs.  Imm's  hometown  is  Alma,  Nebraska. 
Her  husband,  Ron,  is  stationed  at  the  Malm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base.  She  attended  Alma 
Public  Schools  and  Lincoln  School  of  Com- 
merce in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Imm  works  as  a  teacher's  aide  with 
the  pre-schoolers  in  the  Department  for  Vis- 
ually Impaired  under  Mrs.  Reinhart.  She  also 
has  the  typing  classes  for  the  Primary  and 
Intermediate  classes. 


(Miss)  MARILYN  McDEDE 

A  graduate  of  Montana  State  University, 
Miss  McDede  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  elementary  education.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  her  studies  in  MSU,  Miss  McDede 
began  her  studies  in  the  area  of  deaf  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Miss  Mc- 
Dede has  completed  two  quarters  toward  her 
Master's  degree  in  deaf  education. 


Miss  McDede  is  a  native  of  Montana,  born 
in  Fort  Benton,  and  attended  primary  and 
secondary  schools  there. 


KARL  A.  FISKE  JR. 

Mr.  Fiske  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Montana  in  the  spring  of  1970  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
He  has  a  minor  in  physical  therapy.  Mr.  Fiske 
has  worked  in  a  physical  therapy  department 
for  6  months. 

While  studying  at  the  University,  Mr.  Fiske 
played  varsity  football  for  the  Grizzlies  for 
21/2  years.  He  sustained  injuries  that  forced 
him  to  quit  playing  the  game. 

Mr.  Fiske  is  married  to  Shary  Mogstad  of 
Geraldine  and  they  have  one  daughter  who 
is  61/2  months  old. 


FRED  J.  BISCHOFF 

Continued  on  Page  Six 
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Mr.  Bischoff  was  born  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  He  attended  St.  Ignatius  and  Oakland 
High  Schools.  Mr.  Bischoff  attended  Merritt 
College  and  graduated  from  University  of 
Montana  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
Anthropology-Sociology.  He  has  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  Education  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren from  San  Francisco  State  College. 

His  biggest  claim  to  fame  was  his  swim- 
ming ability,  holding  national  records  at  the 
age  of  14.  He  was  a  junior  college  Ail-Amer- 
ican at  Merritt  College.  He  came  to  Montana 
on  a  swimming  scholarship  and  found  that 
there  was  more  to  do  than  swim.  He  has  taken 
up  hunting  and  fishing,  claiming  more  suc- 
cess as  a  fisherman. 

Mr.  Bischoff  considers  Montana  his  home 
now  and  is  out  to  be  a  Public  Relations  man 
for  Montana,  if  Montana  needs  one. 


(Mrs.)  MARY  BOURQUIN 

Mrs.  Mary  Bourquin  hails  from  Norcatur, 
Kansas.  She  attended  McCook  Junior  Col- 
lege, McCook,  Nebraska,  and  majored  in  ele- 
mentary education.  Her  husband  is  stationed 
at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  They  have  one 
small  child. 

She  assists  in  the  Department  for  the  Vis- 
ually Impaired. 

J.  S.  Crowley  Heads 
Foundation  for  Blind 

John  S.  Crowley,  senior  partner  of  McKin- 
sey  and  Company,  international  management 
consultants,  has  been  elected  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Headquar- 
tered in  New  York  City,  the  foundation  has 
an  office  in  Washington  and  provides  service 


through  four  regional  offices  around  the 
country. 

At  the  same  time  as  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  foundation,  Mr.  Crowley  was 
named  president  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  a  separate  organization 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  programs 
for  the  blind  and  the  prevention  of  blindness 
in  countries  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  the  blind,  Mr. 
Crowley  is  director,  Educational  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  (WNDT-TV,  Channel  13);  di- 
rector, New  York  Chapter  of  American  Red 
Cross;  and  trustee,  the  Whitby  School 
(Greenwich)  and  Newton  College  Advisory 
Board.  Mr.  Crowley,  his  wife,  the  former  Carol 
Kilby,  and  their  four  children  live  in  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Mr.  Crowley  succeeds  Jansen  Noyes  Jr., 
partner,  Hornblower  &  Weeks-Hemphill, 
Noyes,  who  became  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  foundation.  Mr.  Noyes  in 
turn  succeeds  Eustace  Seligman,  partner, 
Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  who  has  become  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  board  after  37  years  of 
service  to  the  foundation. 

Continued  on  Page  Eighteen 


REPORTERS: 
Mark  Aleksinski 
Jon  Mullins 


About  fourteen  boys  went  to  Ulm  for  the 
Boy  Scout  camporee.  We  went  in  school  cars 
on  Friday  afternoon.  We  took  the  usual  route 
but  a  railroad  crossing  barrier  had  been 
erected,  so  we  had  to  look  for  a  different 
route.  Arriving  at  the  camp,  we  set  up  our 
tents  and  built  a  fire.  We  stayed  for  two 
nights. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  camporee  started 
at  1:00.  We  walked  to  the  place  where  the 
camporee  was  held.  Camporee  is  a  series  of 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four 
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Graduation— A  Crossroad 
Of  Your  Life,  Vision,  Dream 

By  Dr.  Jack  R.  Olson 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech,  Montana  State  University,  Bozeman,  Montana 


WHEN  Mr.  McDowell  asked  me  to  come  and 
speak  for  your  graduation  a  month  ago, 
I  was  very  pleased  because  I  feel  that  I  know 
most  of  you  quite  well. 

As  I  was  thinking  of  different  things  that  I 
might  talk  to  you  about  I  could  not  help  but 
feel  that  young  men  and  women  today  gradu- 
ating from  high  schools  across  the  United 
States  need  a  special  challenge  to  meet  the 
pressures  and  competitions  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding technological  world.  At  no  other  time 
in  history  has  an  education  been  more  impor- 
tant. At  no  other  time  have  young  men  and 
women  faced  more  seemingly  insurmount- 
able problems  at  home  and  abroad.  To  name 
a  few:  (1)  air  pollution,  (2)  water  pollution,  (3) 
too  much  garbage,  (4)  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
and  Cambodia,  (5)  poverty,  and  (6)  too  many 
people  and  an  even  worse  population  explo- 
sion to  come. 

It  will  be  interesting  for  the  historians  to 
write  about  what  will  happen  in  the  next  30 
years.  Life  can  become  richer  than  we  have 
ever  dreamed,  or,  if  we  are  unable  to  find 
answers  to  pollution,  war,  too  many  people, 
and  poverty,  life  could  degenerate  to  very  low 
standards.  Part  of  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing important  changes  in  our  local  and  state 
governments  and  federal  government,  to  al- 
low progress  to  be  made  in  these  areas,  lies 
with  the  adults — people  in  the  21  and  older 
range.  But  more  and  more  of  the  responsi- 
bility will  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  youth — 
yes,  all  of  you.  The  youth  of  today  will  be  the 
responsible  citizens  and  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
So  I  challenge  you  to  be  responsible  citizens 
and  to  help  make  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

I  understand  that  many  of  you  will  be  go- 
ing on  to  further  your  education  next  fall — 
some  to  Seattle,  some  to  Washington,  D.C., 


and  Rochester,  N.Y.  Others  will  be  going  to 
vocational  technical  schools,  and  still  others 
have  found  work  here  in  Great  Falls.  My  con- 
gratulations to  you  and  to  your  families.  They 
must  be  very  proud  of  you — your  school  here 
must  be  very  proud  of  you — we  all  are  very 
proud  of  you.  You  all  have  spent  long  years 
of  dedicated  study  to  reach  this  milestone 
today. 

As  you  all  go  out  into  the  world,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  life,  excited  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  further  study,  self  betterment,  and  a 
different  way  of  living,  I  hope  that  each  and 
every  one  of  you  will  cherish  a  beautiful 
vision,  a  lofty  ideal  in  your  heart — something 
that  you  will  want  to  be  one  day. 

Perhaps  that  vision  will  involve  a  particular 
respectable  vocation  that  includes  good 
working  conditions,  a  fair  rate  of  pay,  good 
benefits,  and  interested  and  kind  fellow- 
workers. 

Perhaps  it  includes  a  place  you  hope  to 
visit  some  day  or  a  home  of  your  own  ...  a 
home  that  would  include  a  family  because 
life  is  not  good  if  you  cannot  share  it. 

Yes,  I  hope  that  you  all  have  beautiful 
visions  of  tomorrow.  Columbus  cherished  a 
vision  of  another  world,  and  he  discovered  it. 
Composers,  sculptors,  painters,  poets,  pro- 
phets, writers — the  world  is  more  beautiful 
because  they  had  dreams  and  left  their  influ- 
ence after  their  death. 

It  is  not  possible  to  achieve  a  better  life 
today  without  a  great  deal  of  planning  and 
self  sacrifice.  A  medical  doctor  would  never 
get  through  the  long  years  of  medical  school 
if  he  did  not  have  a  vision  of  one  day  being 
finished  and  on  his  own.  The  wise  and  patient 
individual  knows  that  the  better  things  in  life 
do  not  come  easy — one  must  prepare  and 
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plan  for  an  education  or  better  job  so  he  can 
enjoy  life  to  its  fullest. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  a  young  man 
who  wanted  more  than  anything  to  go  to  col- 
lege. His  parents  were  very  poor.  They  could 
not  afford  the  money  needed  for  tuition, 
books,  room  and  board.  Did  he  give  up  be- 
cause his  parents  could  not  afford  the  cost 
of  higher  education?  No,  he  decided  that  it 
was  an  important  enough  step  to  accomplish 
himself,  even  if  it  meant  working  and  saving 
his  money  to  do  it.  He  did  not  mind  the  sac- 
rifice. He  was  not  bothered  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  his  friends  were  ahead  of  him  in 
school  and  drove  new  cars  and  had  fancy 
clothes.  He  knew  that  if  he  kept  plugging 
away  that  he  would  finally  get  his  reward — a 
good  job,  security,  a  family,  and  a  home.  All 
of  these  goals  eventually  came  to  this  young 
man,  but  they  came  because  he  made  a  very 
important  decision  during  a  very  critical  time 
of  his  life  (high  school  graduation).  Most  peo- 
ple realize  that  this  is  a  very  important  time; 
few  realize  how  extremely  important  are  the 
decisions  made  at  this  life  milestone. 

You  are  at  the  crossroads  of  your  life.  The 
decisions  that  you  make  in  the  next  few  years 
will  affect  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Does 
this  mean  that  all  of  you  should  decide  to  go 
on  to  college?  No,  everyone  need  not  go  on 
to  college  to  achieve  the  vision  or  dream  of 
his  life.  But  everyone  should  strive  to  better 
himself  in  his  job  and  in  his  role  as  a  citizen. 
Honesty,  punctuality,  reliability,  friendliness, 
and  kindness  are  all  elements  that  an  em- 
ployer is  favorably  impressed  with.  If  you  can 
come  to  a  job  with  even  a  few  of  these  quali- 
ties, you  will  be  on  the  right  track. 

The  handicap  of  a  hearing  or  vision  loss  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  overcome.  This  is  a  com- 
munication-centered world  that  we  live  in.  A 
handicapped  person  will  have  greater  diffi- 
culty in  his  studies,  in  his  job,  and  in  his  role 
as  a  citizen — but  his  handicap  need  not  limit 
his  activities  and  accomplishments.  Deaf  and 
blind  people  can  and  are  graduating  from 
colleges  all  across  the  United  States.  Deaf 
and  blind  people  are  gaining  positions  of  na- 
tional recognition  and  their  voices  are  being 


heard  in  areas  of  education  and  government. 
It  is  possible  for  you  to  do  something  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  with  your  lives.  Remem- 
ber again,  the  vision  that  you  must  have,  the 
dream  of  what  you  want  to  be,  the  places  that 
you  want  to  see,  the  things  that  you  want  to 
do  and  possess.  Keep  the  lofty  vision  close  to 
your  heart  and  never  doubt  that  it  can't  be 
accomplished. 

So,  today  I  challenge  you  to  do  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  pick  a  goal,  (2)  do  not  be  afraid  to 
work  long  and  hard  to  achieve  that  goal,  (3) 
be  kind  and  understanding  of  people  who 
might  not  understand  you,  (4)  be  honest,  (5) 
be  dependable,  and  (6)  if  you  fail,  try  just 
that  much  harder  to  achieve. 

Remember,  for  those  who  are  ready  for  life, 
who  have  prepared  themselves  to  meet  its 
great  challenges,  its  disappointments  and  its 
joys,  life  c  an  be  a  wonderfully  exciting  adven- 
ture. 


Dr.  Rosenstein  Heads 
Curriculum  Development 

Dr.  Joseph  Rosentein  of  Washington,  D.C. 
has  been  named  director  of  research  and 
curriculum  development  at  the  new  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  on  the  Gallau- 
det  College  campus. 

Dr.  Rosentein  will  be  in  charge  of  the  re- 
search and  evaluation  program  of  the  MSSD, 
the  development  of  new  curriculum  materials 
and  media,  and  the  development  of  techno- 
logical support  to  instruction  at  the  school. 

Formerly,  he  was  assistant  to  the  assistant 
secretary  for  Education  Programs  for  the 
Deaf,  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  His  primary  responsibility  was 
staff  coordinator  for  the  National  Technical 
Institute  foi  the  Deaf  an  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Rosentein,  son  of  prelingual  deaf  parents, 
received  a  B.S.  degree  in  education,  a  M.A. 
in  psychology,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  audiology  from 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 

He  was  with  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
in  St.  Louis  from  1953  to  1960  as  a  dormitory 
counselor,  research  librarian,  clinical  audi- 
ologist,  hearing  and  speech  therapist,  teacher 
and  research  assistant.  The  next  year  he  went 
to  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York 
as  research  associate  and  then  director  of 
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research.  He  also  taught  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  in  the  Department  of 
Special  Education. 


Dr.  Hicks  Is  First 
Head  of  MSSD 

Dr.  Doin  Hicks  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  been 
appointed  the  first  director  of  the  Model  Sec- 
ondary School  for  the  Deaf  here.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Merrill  Jr.,  president  of  Gallaudet  College, 
made  the  announcement. 

Dr.  Hicks  is  currently  associate  director 
and  head  of  the  Educational  Division  of  the 
Callier  Hearing  and  Speech  Center  in  Dallas. 
He  has  been  identified  with  educational  work 
for  the  deaf  since  1954  when  he  was  trained 
to  teach  the  deaf  at  Arkansas  State  Teachers 
College  under  the  Ford  Foundation  Fifth  Year 
Experiment  in  Teacher  Education. 

He  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Deaf  from  1954  to  1960  and 
then  became  principal  of  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Deaf  from  1960  to  1964.  While 
at  the  Arkansas  School  he  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  training  teachers  for  the 
deaf. 

Dr.  Hicks  became  a  Southern  Education 
Fellow  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  where 
he  was  also  a  staff  member  of  a  research  and 
demonstration  project  concerning  the  occu- 
pational status  of  young  deaf  adults  of  the 
Southwest. 

The  new  director  received  his  B.A.  degree, 
cum  laude,  from  Arkansas  College.  He  earned 
his  Master's  in  Education  degree  and  his  doc- 
torate, both  from  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
His  doctoral  dissertation  was  on  "The  Appli- 
cation of  Secondary  School  Vocational  and 
Technical  Training  to  Job  Situation  by  Young 
Deaf  Adults  in  Selected  States." 


330  Will  Attend  NTID 

An  enrollment  of  330  students  is  anticipated 
by  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  (NTID)  for  the  fall  quarter  which  begins 
September  23.  "The  increase  in  enrollment 
from  265  to  330  students  indicates  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  program  which  brings  technical 
and  vocational  education  to  deaf  youth  of  the 
nation,"  said  Dr.  Robert  Frisina,  director  of 
NTID. 


M.  D.  Garretson  Is  New 
Principal  at  MSSD 


M.  D.  GARRETSON 

Mervin  D.  Garretson  of  Wheaton,  Maryland, 
has  been  named  principal  of  the  Model  Sec- 
ondary School  for  the  Deaf  on  the  Gallaudet 
College  campus. 

Garretson  comes  to  the  MSSD  after  serv- 
ing four  years  as  executive  director  of  the 
Council  of  Organizations  Serving  the  Deaf. 
Prior  to  this  position  he  was  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  Gallaudet  College  from 
1962-67.  He  has  been  associated  as  a  teacher 
and  principal  with  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind. 

The  new  principal  is  currently  a  consultant 
to  the  Bureau  for  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped, U.S.  Office  of  Education.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  World 
Federation  of  the  Deaf. 

Garretson  earned  his  B.A.  degree  in  educa- 
tion at  Gallaudet  College  and  his  M.A.  in 
English  (Phi  Kappa  Phi  honors)  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming.  He  has  done  part-time  doc- 
toral work  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
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Mary  Switzer  Named 
To  Gallaudet  Board 


MISS  MARY  SWITZER 

Mary  E.  Switzer,  administrator  of  major  fed- 
eral social  agencies  for  two  decades,  has 
been  named  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  Gal- 
laudet College,  the  world's  only  liberal  arts 
college  for  the  deaf. 

Miss  Switzer,  recently  retired  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
at  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  has  carried  the  largest  responsibility 
of  any  woman  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. 

From  Newton,  Mass.,  she  is  a  graduate  of 
Radcliffe  College  and  began  her  federal 
career  as  a  junior  economist  in  the  Treasury 
Dept.  In  1 950  she  became  head  of  the  federal- 
state  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled,  a  post  which  she  held  until  1967 
when  she  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
SRS.  As  commissioner  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  Miss  Switzer 
made  sweeping  changes  in  the  public  reha- 
bilitation program  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  department  and  to  Congress 
which  resulted  in  vastly  expanded  and  im- 
proved services  to  the  disabled. 
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Blind  in  the  Age  of  Science 
Symposium  Held  in  Los  Angeles 

The  Blind  in  the  Age  of  Science  —  how 
technology  can  help  them  now  and  in  the 
future — was  the  subject  of  a  symposium  held 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles  area  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  symposium  covered  many  ques- 
tions about  the  blind  person  living  in  the 
modern  age  of  technology:  Does  he  expect 
too  much  from  modern  science?  How  do  and 
can  computers  help  him?  Is  artificial  vision  a 
technological  "pipe  dream"  or  a  possible 
reality?  How  will  scientific  advances  affect 
braille.  ...  its  production,  its  reading  and 
its  writing? 

The  participants  in  the  symposium  were 
Robert  W.  Mann,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  James 
C.  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  Bioinformation  Systems, 
Group  Engineering  Techniques  Laboratory, 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.; 
Patrick  W.  Nye,  Ph.D.,  Willis  Booth  Comput- 
ing Center,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Emerson  Foulke,  Ph.D.,  di- 
rector, Perceptual  Alternatives  Laboratory, 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Leslie  L.  Clark,  director,  International  Re- 
search Information  Service,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miss  Flora  Marks,  chairman  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Area  Committee  chaired  the  sym- 
posium. Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  City,  New  York,  was  the 
moderator  during  the  symposium,  which  was 
open  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 


Banker  Is  on  Gallaudet  Board 

Thomas  P.  McLachlen  of  Washington,  D.C., 
has  been  named  to  the  Gallaudet  College 
Board  of  Directors. 

McLachlen  is  president  of  the  McLachlen 
National  Bank  in  Washington,  which  was 
founded  by  his  grandfather  in  1891. 

He  attended  the  Washington  College  of 
Law  and  began  his  career  with  the  bank  in 
1938.  The  new  board  member  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  since  1963. 
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The  Preschool  Blind  Child 


By  Rose  T.  Grossman,  ACSW 

Caseworker  for  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 


SOCIAL  WORKER  in  the  preschool 
program  for  blind  children  has  a 
challenging  role. 

The  worker's  first  task  is  to  assist  the  par- 
ents in  understanding  the  problems  of  their 
blind  baby  and  to  offer  guidance  in  helping 
the  child  to  establish  satisfactory  relation- 
ships so  necessary  in  developing  good  men- 
tal health.  Psychologists  have  told  us  that 
the  basic  personality  traits  are  formed  during 
the  preschool  years. 

"In  the  beginning  of  life,  every  newborn 
child,  including  the  blind,  is  a  creature  shut 
up  within  himself,  who  turns  very  gradually 
and  by  slow  degrees  to  the  world  of  objects 
and  becomes  aware  of  it  through  his  sense 
powers.  As  soon  as  definite  relations  with  the 
outer  world  have  been  established,  the  child 
becomes  'active'  and  his  mental  development 
commences."  (1) 

We,  therefore,  define  the  preschool  years 
as  the  period  from  birth  to  the  sixth  or  sev- 
enth year  when  a  child  should  be  ready  to 
start  his  formal  education.  Since  life  experi- 
ences begin  at  birth,  it  is  essential  that  we 
create  a  climate  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
a  healthy  personality  as  early  as  possible. 

This  is  true  for  all  children  and  is  espe- 
cially important  to  the  baby  who  has  suffered 
eye  damage.  As  the  extent  of  damage  usually 
cannot  be  determined  accurately  in  the  very 
early  years,  we  work  on  the  premise  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  vision.  We  have  known 
children  diagnosed  as  congenitally  blind  who 
developed  some  degree  of  vision  which  was 
improved  with  prescription  lenses,  while 
others,  because  of  a  progressive  pathology, 
suffered  further  loss  of  vision  and  eventual 
blindness. 

The  prime  function  of  the  caseworker  then 
is  to  help  these  children  develop  to  their 


fullest  potential.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  secure,  natural,  re- 
laxed atmosphere  in  which  the  child  can 
develop  positive  feelings  about  himself  and 
his  personal  worth. 

To  produce  this  type  of  Utopia  at  a  time 
of  personal  tragedy  for  the  parents  who  are 
suffering  from  feelings  of  guilt,  self-depreca- 
tion, and  hopelessness  is  quite  a  feat,  that  is 
sometimes  impossible.  However,  as  case- 
workers, we  aim  toward  realistic  goals  and 
are  grateful  for  whatever  degree  of  success 
is  achieved. 

These  parents,  on  first  contact  with  their 
baby,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  blindness  and 
their  thoughts  revolve  around  his  helpless- 
ness, his  bleak  unpromising  future,  and  the 
responsibility  of  his  dependency.  With  these 
negative  feelings,  it  is  little  wonder  that  they 
withdraw  from  their  baby  and  respond  only 
mechanically  to  his  needs.  Because  the  blind 
baby  is  usually  an  undemanding  infant,  the 
parents  threatened  by  the  blindness  are  con- 
tent to  leave  him  alone,  unaware  that  they 
are  depriving  him  as  well  as  themselves  of 
the  warmth  of  human  contact,  and  the  loving 
attachments  and  satisfactions  that  accom- 
pany acceptance. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  consider  the  case  of 
eight-month-old  Lisa,  who  occupied  a  beauti- 
fully equipped  nursery  and  gave  evidence  of 
excellent  physical  care. 

As  I  watched  the  mother  mechanically 
change  the  diaper  and  offer  a  bottle  of  juice 
to  the  baby  on  the  dressing  table,  I  wanted 
so  much  to  pick  Lisa  up,  cuddle  her  and  let 
her  know  that  the  world  isn't  quite  as  formid- 
able as  it  must  have  seemed  to  her. 

This  mother,  who  had  reared  two  other 
children,  was  completely  inept  with  this  baby. 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve 
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Preschool  Blind  Child  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Eleven 

It  was  necessary  to  plan  meetings  with  both 
parents  in  order  to  help  them  cope  with  their 
feelings  about  blindness  and  its  limitations, 
and  to  help  them  realize  that  Lisa  could  de- 
velop normally  despite  the  blindness. 

A  few  suggestions,  such  as  the  use  of  a 
rocking  chair  for  relaxation  and  feedings,  that 
Lisa  be  present  during  family  meal  time,  that 
bath  time  and  bedtime  be  special  times  to  be 
shared  by  both  parents,  helped  them  to  think 
of  Lisa  as  an  integral  member  of  their  family. 

It  was  gratifying  a  week  or  two  later,  to 
have  the  mother  call  me  and  say  excitedly, 
"Your  visit  has  already  paid  off."  She  said 
she  had  awakened  Lisa  from  a  nap  in  order 
to  show  her  to  friends.  That  was  a  first  time 
and  it  required  courage,  but  after  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  time  it  became  natural 
to  show  the  new  baby  and  to  acknowledge 
the  blindness  when  people  inquired. 

Our  first  endeavor  then  is  to  reach  parents 
and  offer  hope  that  their  baby  can  become 
a  responsive  happy  human  being  who  can 
learn  and  achieve,  and  be  educated;  that  their 
blind  baby  is,  first  of  all,  a  baby  who  has 
needs  in  common  with  all  other  children,  and 
that  he  is  an  individual  with  a  handicap  rather 
than  a  handicapped  individual.  Adults  some- 
times become  so  absorbed  with  the  blindness 
that  they  forget  the  child  and  his  basic  needs. 

And  what  are  these  basic  needs? 

First,  there  is  the  need  of  love  and  accept- 
ance. In  order  to  develop  into  a  loving  adult, 
the  child  must  experience  this  in  his  infancy 
and  childhood.  We  help  the  mother  to  under- 
stand that  the  baby  needs  physical  closeness 
through  holding,  that  he  needs  to  be  talked 
with,  played  with  and  placed  in  the  center  of 
family  activity  during  his  waking  hours,  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  more  stimulation  from 
his  family  and  environment,  than  a  sighted 
child  would  require.  "The  blind  baby  does 
not  see  his  mother's  smile  of  approval,  he  is 
not  stimulated  to  response  by  watching  the 
light  that  flashes  across  her  face,  but  he  is 
highly  sensitive  to  her  voice,  her  touch,  and 
the  atmosphere  which  she  creates.  He  knows 
her  mood  by  the  sound  of  her  step  as  she 
crosses  the  room.  He  knows  her  feelings  by 
the  tenseness  of  her  body  as  she  lifts  him 
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into  his  high  chair,  or  by  the  softness  of  her 
arms  as  she  puts  him  into  bed."  (2)  These 
early  experiences  with  the  mother  give  the 
child  his  first  opportunity  to  relate  to  another 
person,  an  essential  in  developing  a  sense 
of  identity.  The  blind  child  will  not  voluntarily 
reach  for,  or  play  freely  with  toys,  but  with 
patient  guidance  he  can  learn.  Infant  seats 
and  jump  seats  make  it  possible  for  the  baby 
to  enjoy  a  change  of  environment  and  the 
mother's  presence  as  he  accompanies  her  on 
her  tour  of  household  duties. 

As  he  grows  stronger,  he  discovers  his 
arms  and  legs,  and  as  he  learns  to  use  them, 
he  should  be  permitted  independence  and 
freedom  of  movement.  One  must  remember 
that  a  blind  child's  world  extends  only  as  far 
as  his  reach,  unless  he  is  purposefully  stim- 
ulated. 

For  the  toddler,  a  game  suggestion  as  sim- 
ple as,  "Ring  Around  the  Rosy,"  can  become 
a  most  satisfying  play  experience,  involving 
both  hands,  body  movement,  singing,  partici- 
pation with  other  members  of  the  family,  and 
the  discovery  that  falling  down,  at  which  he 
is  most  adept,  can  be  fun. 

Secondly,  the  blind  child  needs  security, 
the  security  of  family  unity,  certainty  and  self- 
reliance.  Part  of  this  security  comes  from 
self-competency,  based  upon  the  child's  de- 
velopment of  skills  appropriate  to  his  age  and 
ability.  He  needs  the  security  of  knowing  that 
he  doesn't  have  to  meet  other  people's  expec- 
tations, but  that  he  is  loved  for  what  he  is. 

Another  basic  need  is  growth:  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional.  Given  a  chance  a 
child  will  grow,  but  denied  the  opportunity  by 
over-protecting  parents  he  may  give  up  or 
rebel  against  over-protection.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  children  do  not  always  need 
to  achieve  the  same  thing.  They  need  only 
to  achieve  in  some  areas  and  it  is  necessary 
in  growth  to  define  the  areas  in  which  a  child 
can  succeed  and  those  in  which  he  cannot. 
He  can  more  readily  accept  his  failures  and 
his  limits  only  when  he  knows  success  in 
definite  areas. 

We  should  encourage  independence  as 
early  as  possible  and  restrict  only  to  safe- 
guard health.  The  child  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  at  his  own  rate  for  it  is  more  impor- 

Continued  on  Page  Fifteen 
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Awards  Day 


A  PRIZE  FOR  HIS  EFFORTS— Bobby  Stiller  steps 
off  the  platform  with  his  trophy.  He  was  awarded 
this  honor  for  being  the  most  proficient  in  his 
group  in  tumbling  and  gymnastics.  Miss  Francine 
Lauer  made  the  award  on  Awards  Day  just  prior 
to  closing  of  school  for  the  summer.  (Staff  Photo) 


BUDDING  NIMRODS  -  The  above  group  was 
Robert  LeMieux'  class  in  safe  gun  handling.  They 
are:  (kneeling,  left  to  right)  Robert  Steppler, 
Jackson  Mullins;  (standing,  left  to  right)  Char- 
lotte Hansen,  Jan  LeMieux,  Robert  LeMieux, 
Marion  Louie,  Gregory  Lakey  and  Lauren  Mul- 
lins. For  his  efforts  with  this  and  prior  classes,  Mr. 
LeMieux  was  featured  in  American  Rifleman. 
(Staff  Photo) 


d 
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A-HUFFIN'  AND  A-PUFFIN'  -  This  bulletin  board 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Bourquin,  a  new  teacher  in  the 
Department  of  Visually  Impaired,  uses  a  train 
of  tactual  materials.  It  gives  the  idea  of  basic 
learning  by  staying  on  the  right  track  and  not 
by  loafing.  (Staff  Photo) 


WELCOME  BACK,  CHILDREN!  -  Miss  McDede, 
a  new  teacher  on  our  staff,  decorated  her  room 
with  this  Welcome  motif.  This  was  just  one  of 
the  colorful,  educational  and  inspirational  sights 
around  the  classrooms  when  school  opened  for 
the  year.  (Staff  Photo) 
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Classroom  Chatter 


o  from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  fi 
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Our  class  went  to  Holiday  Village  before 
Easter  and  we  saw  a  large  mechanical  bunny. 
The  bunny  gave  us  each  a  plastic  mystery 
egg.  There  was  a  number  in  each  egg.  We 
didn't  get  a  lucky  number  but  we  did  get 
some  candy  in  it. 

— Tammy  Eshleman 

Miss  Kessner  is  reading  a  book  to  us  called 
"Emily  San."  Emily  is  a  little  American  girl. 
Her  family  is  in  Japan  because  her  father  is 
in  the  service.  Emily  plays  with  little  Japanese 
girls  and  boys  and  learns  their  language.  She 
learns  many  interesting  things  about  Japan. 

— Lyle  Burgett 

I  am  a  Boy  Scout.  We  have  a  Boy  Scout 
manual.  We  are  learning  the  twelve  Boy  Scout 
laws. 

— Chuck  Laib 

On  Saint  Patrick's  day  we  had  a  Saint  Pat- 
rick's party.  We  had  some  popcorn  that  Mrs. 
Stafne  made.  We  also  had  other  good  treats. 
Mrs.  Stafne  read  us  a  story  about  Saint  Pat- 
rick. 

— Chuck  Laib 

On  our  bulletin  board  are  some  little  birds 
and  butterflies.  There  are  also  some  flowers 
and  an  Easter  bunny.  There  are  eggs  all 
around.  There  is  a  big  candy  house. 

— Don  Raikes 

On  our  lessons  we  get  one  hundred  on  we 
get  a  little  tiger  sticker.  Then  we  put  them  on 
our  bulletin  board. 

— Don  Raikes 

During  the  month  of  March  our  third  and 
fourth  grade  class  memorized  the  poem  "The 
Wind"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  third  grade  have  been  working  hard 
on  their  multiplication  tables.  Now  we  can 
work  our  problems  on  the  abacus. 

Leather 

Leather  is  prepared  by  pounding  skins  until 
they  are  soft.  It  is  used  for  clothing.  It  is  very 
easy  to  prepare  and  is  valuable.  We  studied 


about  leather  in  social  studies  and  I  looked 
this  up  in  the  World  Book. 

— Don  Raikes 

Turtles 

Some  turtles  live  in  arctic  climates.  Some 
live  in  water  and  some  live  on  land.  Some  live 
either  in  water  or  on  land.  Most  kinds  live  in 
fresh  water. 

Turtles  have  no  teeth.  They  have  horny 
edges  on  the  sides  of  their  jaws.  They  eat 
animals,  decayed  matter  or  plants.  The  turtles 
that  live  in  water  can  not  swallow  unless  their 
heads  are  below  water. 

I  think  turtles  are  very  interesting,  don't 
you? 

— Lyle  Burgett 

Conclusions  of  a  Study  Made 
Into  a  Book  on  Blind's  Life 

Today,  man  must  deal  with  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  world  around  him,  this  is  true  of 
the  blind  person  as  well  as  the  sighted. 

"The  Social  Sources  of  Adjustment  to 
Blindness,"  by  Irving  Faber  Lukoff  and  Mar- 
tin Whiteman,  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011,  is  a  monograph  about 
the  social  forces  that  influence  the  adaptation 
of  blind  persons,  and  is  available  for  $3.25. 

"The  Social  Sources  of  Adjustment  to 
Blindness"  is  the  result  of  the  conclusions 
made  of  a  study  derived  from  interviews  with 
almost  500  blind  persons  selected  from  all 
walks  of  life.  The  impact  of  the  blind  persons' 
immediate  social  environment  is  examined 
for  an  understanding  of  why  some  blind  peo- 
ple are  independent  and  others  dependent. 
The  investigation  moves  on  to  the  way  volun- 
tary organizations  and  rehabilitation  services 
affect  the  environment  for  blind  people.  Fi- 
nally, the  study  analyzes  the  social  conditions 
that  help  to  explain  when  blind  persons  do 
and  do  not  coform  to  the  standards  of  be- 
havior they  encounter  from  different  groups 
of  persons. 

Irving  Faber  Lukoff,  Ph.D.,  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Social 
Work  where  he  teaches  research  and  social 
science  courses.  His  publications  on  blind- 
ness have  appeared  in  a  variety  of  profes- 
sional journals  and  include  investigations  into 
various  facets  of  the  adaptation  of  blind 
persons. 
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Martin  Whiteman,  Ph.D.,  is  also  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Social  Work  where  he  teaches  clinical  psy- 
chology. His  research  interests  include  per- 
sonality theory  and  the  development  of 
perceptions  of  others'  intentions. 
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tant  that  he  reach  each  stage  of  development, 
rather  than  attempt  to  have  him  reach  it  at  the 
same  age  as  other  children.  Since  blindness 
in  itself  restricts  the  child  in  many  ways,  he 
should  be  given  as  much  freedom  as  possible 
to  develop  his  own  will  and  satisfy  his  urge 
for  independence. 

A  blind  child  can  learn  to  dress  himself, 
feed  himself,  do  household  tasks  and  learn 
play  skills  if  we  adapt  the  teaching  of  skills 
to  methods  which  utilize  his  abilities  and  rec- 
ognize his  limits.  The  satisfaction  of  achieve- 
ment is  his,  regardless  of  the  methods  used 
to  teach  him. 

"Last,  but  not  least,  of  all  the  basic  needs, 
is  the  need  for  recognition.  By  admitting  the 
blind  child  to  membership  in  the  family  group, 
we  lay  the  foundation  of  his  self-confidence 
in  future  relationships  with  people. 

"Love  and  acceptance,  security,  growth 
and  recognition  are  the  basic  needs  of  blind 
children,  just  as  they  are  the  needs  of  all 
children. 

"In  addition  to  these  can  be  added  the  need 
for  communication  and  socialization."  (3) 

It  is  so  easy  for  the  busy  mother  to  depend 
upon  the  safety  of  the  crib  and  playpen.  We 
stress  the  need  for  stimulation,  and  urge  the 
parents  to  make  talking,  singing  and  playing 
with  their  baby  part  of  their  routine  care. 

Grasping  the  parent's  finger,  touching  her 
face  and  the  feel  of  the  bottle  as  he  is  fed  are 
early  contacts  that  should  be  encouraged. 
Toys  involving  the  tactile,  as  well  as  the 
auditory  sense,  such  as  cradle-gyms  or 
mobiles  with  sound  strung  across  the  crib, 
rattles  that  are  easily  held,  rubber  blocks 
with  bells  that  ring  when  the  blocks  are 
moved,  and  measuring  cups  that  fit  into  one 
another,  not  only  are  learning  tools,  but  can 
also  help  to  develop  muscle  skills.  As  he  de- 
velops dexterity  he  can  be  introduced  to  the 
use  of  scissors,  clay  and  finger  paints. 

"Finger  painting  is  an  especially  good  ac- 
tivity for  the  preschool  blind  child.  By  using 


the  fingers,  hands  and  even  arms,  a  blind 
child  is  in  direct  touch  with  his  work.  He  can 
feel  the  kinesthetic  movements  which  he 
makes.  The  long  sweeps,  circles,  lines, 
smudges  and  rhythmical  motions  which  he 
creates  can  be  felt  and  controlled  directly. 
The  end  result  as  it  appears  on  paper  to  the 
sighted  is  incidental  and  unimportant,  com- 
pared to  the  enjoyment  which  the  child  re- 
ceives when  he  is  engaged  in  this  activ- 
ity." (4) 

And  so,  the  blind  child's  concept  of  self 
begins  to  emerge.  Whether  he  develops  a 
positive  or  negative  self  image  depends  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  adults  responsible  for  him. 
Their  expectations  will  determine  his  per- 
sonal worth  and  his  success  or  failure. 

To  be  realistic,  we  must  recognize  that 
blindness  can  be  the  cause  of  emotional  con- 
flict as  the  child  becomes  aware  of  the  things 
that  he  cannot  do  with  ease.  We  try  to  meet 
this  by  making  his  life  as  rich,  and  full,  and 
independent  as  possible.  He  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  hostilities  and 
frustrations  by  acting  them  out,  talking  about 
them,  expressing  them  in  creative  activities, 
or  directing  his  anger  into  physical  activities. 

Because  parents  of  blind  children  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  community  resources 
offering  professional  help,  or  are  not  recep- 
tive to  the  service  when  it  is  offered,  we  find 
blind  children  so  far  behind  in  their  develop- 
ment that  they  are  sometimes  thought  to  be 
mentally  retarded.  Once  these  parents  are 
helped  to  understand  their  feelings  about 
blindness  and  can  come  to  terms  with  it, 
they  can  help  their  child  by  improving  his 
self-image  and  consequently  raising  his  level 
of  achievement. 

In  addition  to  the  enriched  home  atmos- 
phere, the  child  should  have  the  opportunity 
for  socialization  and  adjustment  to  a  group 
situation,  such  as  a  nursery  school  setting. 
This  can  be  a  meaningful  experience  to  the 
child  if  the  program  is  properly  staffed  and 
structured  to  meet  his  needs. 

Private  nursery  schools  catering  to  the 
sighted  child  are  often  reluctant  to  accept 
the  added  responsibility  of  the  blind  child,  nor 
do  they  know  how  to  fit  him  into  their  pro- 
gram. 

To  illustrate — Jennie,  a  three-year-old,  ad- 
mitted to  a  local  nursery  school,  spent  the 

Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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first  three  months  as  a  silent  and  inactive 
member  of  the  group. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Allegheny 
County  School  System's  Special  Education 
Program,  the  services  of  an  itinerant  teacher 
were  provided.  He  gave  instruction  in  orienta- 
tion and  mobility,  as  well  as  an  introduction 
to  the  equipment  and  play  materials.  He  even 
taught  Jennie  how  to  know  the  furnishings  of 
the  room,  and  the  location  of  the  bathroom 
facilities. 

As  the  physical  area  with  its  now  defined 
boundaries  took  shape  and  became  familiar, 
Jennie  developed  a  concept  of  self  in  relation 
to  space.  Fortified  by  this  discovery,  and  con- 
sequently feeling  more  secure,  Jennie  be- 
came less  anxious  and  more  actively  involved 
in  the  program. 

Another  illustration  proving  the  value  of 
special  training  is  that  of  Michael,  a  rubella 
baby,  deaf  and  blind  since  birth  and  unable 
to  walk  or  talk  at  the  age  of  five. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  director  of  a 
special  research  project,  Michael  was  mo- 
tivated to  walk  indepedently  and  to  respond 
to  a  series  of  electric  light  signals.  The  in- 
structor based  her  treatment  on  the  concept 
of  body  movement  therapy,  as  a  means  of 
self-expression  and  communication  directed 
toward  the  development  of  a  realistic  body 
image.  Michael's  progress  was  dramatic  and 
a  rewarding  experience  for  those  involved. 

Lisa,  Jennie,  Michael,  and  the  many  other 
preschool  children  with  handicaps,  demon- 
strate the  need  for  a  special  education  pro- 
gram. 

When  federal  funds  were  recently  made 
available  through  the  Title  VI  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  cooperated  with  the 
Allegheny  County  School  System  in  propos- 
ing and  participating  in  a  short  term  summer 
program  for  preschool  multi-handicapped- 
visually  limited  children.  This  program  was 
designed  to  develop  personal  independence 
through  training  in  mobility  and  orientation, 
social  competence,  and  body  image.  The 
caseworkers  cooperated  with  the  teaching 
staff  during  the  six-week  period  of  the  pro- 
gram. They  correlated  the  educational  with 
the  case-work  services. 


The  project  served  as  a  pilot  demonstration 
with  the  expectation  of  incorporating  this  type 
of  project  into  our  Public  School's  Special 
Education  Program.  It  was  a  most  successful 
demonstration  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
feasible  to  establish  it  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  School  System.  Our  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  children  should  be  given  every 
possible  assistance  to  become  sturdy,  com- 
petent adults  who  can  live  comfortably,  pro- 
fitably, and  happily  in  the  sighted  world. 
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Are  You  Important  to  Team? 

Xvxn  though  this  typxwritxr  is  an  old  mo- 
dxl,  it  works  quitx  wxll  xxcxpt  for  onx  of  thx 
kxys.  It  is  trux  that  thxrx  arx  41  kxys  that  func 
tion  wxll  xnough,  but  just  onx  kxy  not  work- 
ing makxs  thx  diffxrxncx. 

You  may  say  to  yoursxlf,  "Wxll,  I  am  only 
onx  pxrson.  I  can't  makx  or  brxak  a  pro- 
gram." But  it  doxs  makx  a  diffxrxncx  bxcaux 
any  program,  to  bx  xffxctivx,  nxxds  thx  activx 
participation  of  xvxry  workxr. 

So  thx  nxxt  timx  you  think  you  arx  only  onx 
pxrson  and  your  xfforts  arx  not  nxxdxd, 
rxmxmbxr  this  typxwritxr  and  say  to  yoursxlf, 
"I  am  a  kxy  pxrson  in  our  organization  and  I 
am  nxxdxd  vxry  much." 

— Anon. 
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In  the  Classrooms 


AN  ARF-ARF-ARFY  WELCOME!  —  In  Mrs.  Stafne's  room  were  those  two  tactual  boards. 
Snoopy  and  Nancy  helped  in  welcoming  the  visually  impaired  children  back  to  school. 
The  high-flying  ducks  and  pheasant  had  wings  of  real  feathers.  The  stalks  and  heads  of 
wheat  were  real,  donated  by  some  kind  wheat  grower  of  Montana.  These  boards  can  be 
enjoyed  in  two  ways — by  touch  and  sight.  (Staff  Photo) 


MULTIPLE  PURPOSE  BOARD — The  above  instructive  board  was  put  together  by  Miss 
Borntrager  to  welcome  her  pupils  on  the  opening  day  of  school  in  September.  On  the 
left  is  the  weather  of  today,  the  sign  cards  fit  in  with  the  calendar  on  the  right.  What's 
more  appropriate  than  apples  for  a  fall  theme?  (Staff  Photo) 
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3  Young  Blind  Women 
Honored  at  White  House 

Three  blind  college  students,  young  wom- 
en all,  graduating  with  peak  scholastic  aver- 
ages, were  honored  at  the  White  House  when 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon  presented  them  with 
the  1970  Scholastic  Achievement  Awards  of 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  With  Jhe  awards, 
which  are  conferred  annually  in  recognition 
of  remarkable  academic  performance,  the 
students  each  received  a  check  for  $500. 

It  has  become  a  tradition  for  the  Chief 
Executive  or  First  Lady  to  personally  present 
these  awards  to  help  call  public  attention  to 
the  attainments  of  the  nation's  talented  young 
blind  citizens  who,  given  the  motivation  and 
assistance,  can  be  educated  to  take  a  effec- 
tive competitive  place  in  the  life  of  their  com- 
munities. 

The  credentials  of  this  year's  award-win- 
ning students  are  especially  noteworthy.  All 
three  managed  to  rise  above  their  handicap 
to  a  standard  of  academic  excellence  diffi- 
cult even  for  their  sighted  classmates  to 
match.  They  are: 

Mary  Jane  Cummings,  22,  of  Austin,  Texas, 
blind  since  infancy,  a  music  major  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas;  Linda  Edwards,  23,  Boise, 
Idaho,  blind  since  birth,  B.S.  in  Speech  Path- 
ology and  Audiology  from  Idaho  State  Uni- 
versity; Ann  Marie  Pasquale,  21,  Short  Hills, 
New  Jersey,  B.A.  from  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Washington,  D.C.,  graduating  as 
a  specialist  in  both  European  History  and 
East  Asian  Languages,  with  a  3.965  average 
on  a  4  point  scale... 

Blind  Women  Taught 
Facial-Touch  'Geography9 

Today,  a  blind  woman  can  apply  her  own 
make-up  by  using  a  facial-touch  "geography" 
method.  This  method  devised  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  enables  a  blind 
woman  to  use  cosmetics  after  she  learns — by 
touch — the  planes,  contours,  skin  tones,  tex- 
tures and  basic  cleansing  patterns  for  her 
particular  face. 

The  results  of  that  discovery  is  a  nation- 
wide series  of  Workshops  on  Cosmetology 
limited  to  those  who  work  with  blind  people. 


The  first  series  of  these  workshops  began 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  later  in  Chicago,  III. 

"I  needed  an  answer  to  make-up  problems, 
so  I  went  to  cosmetology  experts,"  Mr.  J. 
Albert  Asenjo,  AFB's  specialist  in  rehabilita- 
tion explained.  "I  contacted  Miss  Mala  Rubin- 
stein, of  Helena  Rubinstein,  Inc.,  for  her  aid 
and  assistance.  She  and  her  staff  got  so  in- 
terested in  the  project  that  they  set  up  a 
special  laboratory  to  study  the  problem  of 
teaching  blind  women  how  to  do  their  own 
make-up." 

Under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Mavis  Shickell, 
Helena  Rubinstein's  chief  make-up  techni- 
cian, and  with  the  cooperation  of  several 
blind  women,  a  workable  procedure  was 

devised.-. 

"We  learned  that  a  blind  woman,  like  any 
woman,  had  to  'know'  her  face,  but  that  she 
had  to  learn  it  by  touch.  We  would  teach  a 
course  in  facial  'geography,'  "  Miss  Shickell 
said.  "After  that,  we  would  go  on  to  teach 
her  methods  of  facial  cleansing  and  make- 
up." 

At  the  first  model  workshop  held  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  New  York  City,  the  group  of  in- 
structors was  divided  into  pairs.  Miss  Shickell 
demonstrated  her  technique  using  a  blind 
model.  After  a  instruction  period,  the  group 
took  turns  at  being  models  and  instructors.  If 
not  blind,  models  worked  with  their  eyes 
closed  in  order  to  simulate  more  closely  the 
actual  tactile  experiences  of  the  blind,  and 
to  better  understand  their  problems  in  make- 
up. 

John  S.  Crowley  Heads  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Six 

Also  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  as 
secretary  is  Mitchell  Brock,  partner,  Sullivan 
&  Cromwell.  He  replaces  Richard  H.  Migel  Of 
E.  Errett  Smith,  Inc.,  who  has  been  elected 
vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
(AFB),  founded  in  1921,  is  the  nation's  largest 
independent  agency  serving  the  full  range  of 
human  needs  arising  from  severe  visual  loss 
or  blindness.  It  serves  as  a  national  resource 
both  for  blind  persons  and  other  individuals, 
groups  and  agencies  concerned  with  blind- 
ness. 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty 
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Deaf-Blind  Emmie  D.  Hentz 
Doing  Wonders  on  Job 

By  Eldon  Roork 

In  His  "Strolling"  Column  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 


One  of  the  best  and  fastest  sewing  machine 
operators  in  the  Mid-South  is  Mrs.  Emmie 
Deem  Hentz. 

I  watched  Mrs.  Hentz  in  action  the  other 
day,  as  she  sat  at  her  humming  machine  and 
stitched  white  edging  to  yellow  ironing-board 
covers,  and  was  amazed  by  her  speed  and 
skill.  Zip-p-p,  zip-p-p,  zip-p-p!  And  another 
completed  cover  went  into  the  bin. 

I  cringed  as  I  saw  Mrs.  Hentz'  fingers  guid- 
ing that  fabric  right  up  to  the  jabbing  needle. 
Just  a  fraction  of  an  inch  and — oh  my! 

"Has  she  ever  misfigured  and  stitched  her 
finger?"  I  asked  Mrs.  A.  B.  Tribble,  Mrs. 
Hentz'  supervisor. 

"No,  she  never  has,"  Mrs.  Tribble  said. 
"She  is  careful,  and  is  one  of  our  best  opera- 
tors. You  see,  blind  people  are  more  careful 
than  sighted  people." 

Mrs.  Hentz  has  a  little  vision,  but  not 
enough  to  be  of  any  help  in  operating  a  sew- 
ing machine.  She  operates  it  entirely  by  feel. 

In  addition  to  being  almost  totally  blind, 
Mrs.  Hentz  is  deaf.  She  can't  hear  even  a 
loud  noise.  She  was  born  deaf.  She  lost  her 
sight  due  to  an  ailment  some  years  ago. 

Because  she  is  both  blind  and  deaf,  noth- 
ing distracts  her  at  her  machine. 

She  is  employed  at  the  A.  P.  Mills  Industry 
for  the  Blind,  St.  Paul  and  Fourth,  a  workshop 
operated  by  the  State  Welfare  Department. 
They  make  brooms,  mops,  aprons,  ironing- 
board  covers  and  some  plastic  articles. 
Reads  Fingers 

Mrs.  Tribble  has  two  methods  of  communi- 
cating with  Mrs.  Hentz.  When  they  are  stand- 
ing under  a  strong  light,  she  talks  to  her  in 
sign  language  by  holding  her  hand  close  to 
Mrs.  Hentz'  face.  In  dimmer  light,  Mrs.  Hentz 
feels  Mrs.  Tribble's  fingers  as  she  forms  let- 
ters. 

Mrs.  Hentz  has  three  children  and  five 
grandchildren.  She  and  her  husband,  James 
Hentz,  who  also  is  deaf  but  not  blind,  live  at 
4848  Auburn  Road.  She  does  housework, 


gardens,  and  likes  to  swim  for  recreation. 
She  catches  a  ride  to  and  from  work  with  a 
friend,  but  now  this  arrangement  must  be 
discontinued  and  Mrs.  Hentz  is  in  a  jam.  She 
must  make  other  arrangements. 

Despite  her  terrific  physical  handicaps, 
Mrs.  Hentz  is  a  jolly  woman  —  and  a  very 
courageous  one.  She  even  made  a  trip  to 
California  all  alone,  to  visit  relatives  and 
friends.  She  took  with  her  a  little  machine 
called  a  "Tellatouch,"  which  helped  her  to 
communicate,  it  looks  like  a  small  portable 
typewriter.  As  you  press  a  key  and  strike  a 
letter  on  the  back  of  the  machine,  can  feel 
the  letter  in  Braille.  As  you  "type"  your  ques- 
tions and  answers,  she  can  feel  them. 

The  Blind  Don't  Peep 

The  workshop  for  the  blind  is  an  old  insti- 
tution, but  is  now  in  a  new  $400,000  plant, 
and  is  an  interesting  and  rather  amazing 
place.  L.  W.  Long,  the  superintendent,  told 
me  they  have  50  employees  in  production, 
and  about  15  more  in  administration  and 
sales.  There  are  several  sighted  persons  in 
production  —  they  are  needed  in  sorting 
articles  as  to  color,  for  instance — but  the 
rest  are  either  totally  blind  or  have  greatly 
impaired  vision. 

"On  some  of  our  operations,  we  prefer  a 
blind  person  to  one  who  can  see  a  little,"  Mr. 
Long  said.  "Take  broom-stitching,  for  in- 
stance. All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  feel 
the  broomcorn  and  push  it  up  into  place.  The 
machine  does  the  rest.  A  person  with  a  little 
sight  tries  to  peep,  and  may  have  trouble." 

About  15  per  cent  of  the  employees  are 
women. 

The  workers  do  piecework.  That  is,  the 
more  they  produce,  the  more  they  make.  But 
no  one  makes  less  than  $9.25  a  day,  and 
some  make  between  $12  and  $15.  Occasion- 
ally an  especially  fast  worker  will  hit  $80  a 
week.  —  TENNESSEE  OBSERVER,  Vol.  94, 
No.  5,  Jan.  1970. 
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Total  Communication  Gains 
Support  of  Deaf  World 


The  National  Association  of  the  Deaf's  17,- 
000  members  are  celebrating  the  ninetieth 
anniversary  of  their  organization  by  announc- 
ing their  support  of  total  communication  for 
the  deaf.  For  the  past  100  years  there  has 
been  friction  between  deaf  adults,  and  edu- 
cators and  other  professionals  working  with 
the  deaf,  regarding  methods  of  communica- 
tion. In  the  past,  some  felt  that  deaf  children 
should  have  only  oral  training,  which  limits 
communication  exclusively  to  speech  and 
speechreading.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
deaf  population  insisted  on  their  right  to  use 
manual  communication,  which  includes  fin- 
gerspelling  and  sign  language. 

Research  studies  and  projects  during  the 
past  decade  have  proved  the  value  of  a  multi- 
communication  approach  for  deaf  children. 
As  a  result  of  this  new  evidence,  many 
schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf  across  the 
United  States  are  changing  to  the  total  com- 
munication approach  in  their  programs. 

Total  Communication  means  the  right  of  a 
deaf  child  to  learn  to  use  all  forms  of  commu- 
nication available  to  develop  language  com- 
petence. This  includes  the  full  spectrum: 
child  devised  gestures,  speech,  formal  signs, 
fingerspelling,  speechreading,  reading,  writ- 
ing as  well  as  other  methods  that  may  be 
developed  in  the  future.  Every  deaf  child 
should  also  be  provided  with  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  use  any  remnant  of  residual  hear- 
ing he  may  have  by  employing  the  best  pos- 
sible electronic  equipment  for  amplifying 
sound. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Schreiber,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
in  announcing  the  resolution  supporting  total 
communication,  passed  by  the  30th  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  NAD  said:  "This  is  an  his- 
toric occasion.  For  the  first  time  in  100  years 
professionals,  parents  and  our  deaf  citizens 
can  work  together  to  bring  about  improved 
educational  opportunities  for  our  deaf  stu- 
dents. With  the  use  of  total  communication, 
every  deaf  child  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  communicate  in  the  way  best  suited  to  his 
abilities." 


R.  Frisina  Explains 
Admission  Process 

According  to  Robert  Frisinia,  director  of 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
(NTID)  no  entrance  examinations  are  spe- 
cially administered  to  aspirants  for  admis- 
sion. Information  on  psychological  status  and 
academic  achievement  on  applicants,  as 
maintained  in  school  and  counselor  files  at 
the  local  level,  is  sufficient  for  the  NTID  forms 
requesting  such  information.  These  forms 
are  to  be  filled  out  by  the  appropriate  school 
officials  or  rehabilitation  counselors. 

Admission  to  NTID  is  based  on  a  compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  each  student's  potential 
for  successfully  completing  a  program  of 
study  at  the  Institute  which  will  provide  an 
employable  skill.  An  individual  is  selected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  benefit  from 
the  instruction.  Information  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  part  of  the  application  process,  in- 
cludes: a  review  of  medical,  psychological, 
and  audiological  records;  academic  achieve- 
ment and  school  progress  reports;  recom- 
mendations from  teachers,  school  principals, 
and  others  who  are  acquainted  with  the  stu- 
dent, and  personal  interviews  by  appropriate 
NTID  staff  members  wherever  possible. 

Cooperation  by  all  those  persons  involved 
in  providing  historical  information  referred  to 
above  has  been  exemplary  and  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Questions  regarding  the  NTID  admissions 
process  may  be  directed  to  Dr.  Jack  R. 
Clarcq,  director  of  the  Division  of  Student  De- 
velopment, NTID,  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1  Lomb  Memorial  Drive,  Rochester, 
New  York,  14623. 

John  S.  Crowley  Heads  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Eighteen 

Key  objectives  of  the  AFB  are  to  improve 
and  strengthen  community  programs  on 
blindness,  in  collaboration  with  some  500 
state  and  local  agencies,  as  well  as  university 
training  programs  and  local  public  school 
programs.  Its  staff  includes  researchers,  so- 
cial workers,  rehabilitation  specialists,  educa- 
tors, psychologists,  sociologists,  librarians, 
editors,  information  specialists  and  design 
engineers. 
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The  Deaf  Adult's  Point  of  View 

By  Frederick  Schreiber 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 
(This  article  was  presented  at  the  Teacher  Institute,  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Maryland, 

October  17,  1969) 


WHEN  Dr.  Denton  invited  me  to  speak  to 
you  this  afternoon,  1  felt  like  a  seven- 
year-old  turned  loose  in  a  candy  store.  And 
like  a  seven-year-old,  I  soon  discovered  that 
with  so  many  goodies  available  I  was  having 
difficulty  choosing  a  place  to  start,  and  If  I 
sampled  them  all  I  was  in  danger  of  getting  a 
verbal  tummy  ache. 

So  I  decided  to  stick  to  what  I  know  best — 
the  deaf  adult's  point  of  view.  We  find  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  is  a  complex  thing.  There  are 
times  when  we  wonder  if  anyone  knows  what 
he  is  doing  in  this  area.  Our  first  question  is 
— Education  for  what? 

It  frequently  seems  to  us  that  the  parents 
in  particular  are  concerned  with  education 
for  education's  sake  rather  than  what  it  is 
supposed  to  do  for  their  children.  Last  Friday, 
Dr.  Ray  L.  Jones  of  San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College,  in  speaking  on  mental  health  prob- 
lems of  the  deaf  in  Texas,  quoted  a  poem 
which  he  said  was  typical  of  our  approach 
to  Mental  Health  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
applies  as  well  as  to  education  of  the  deaf. 
Unfortunately,  I  didn't  copy  the  poem,  but 
the  gist  of  it  had  to  do  with  a  town  adjacent 
to  a  steep  cliff. 

Because  they  lived  near  a  cliff,  people  were 
continually  falling  over  it  and  faced  with  the 
decision  of  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
build  a  fence  by  the  cliff  or  place  an  ambul- 
ance down  in  the  valley,  the  town  decided  to 
place  an  ambulance  in  the  valley. 

Well,  people  still  fell  off  the  cliff  but  the 
ambulance  was  there  in  the  valley  to  cart 
them  off  promptly.  When  it  was  suggested 
that  perhaps  a  fence  on  the  cliff  would  be 
better,  the  responses  were  "why?"  The  am- 
bulance down  in  the  valley  is  giving  adequate 
service.  We  may  not  be  preventing  our  chil- 
dren from  falling  over  educational  cliffs,  but 


we  certainly  have  the  best  ambulance  service 
in  the  world. 

We  think  parents  of  deaf  children  are  the 
most  dedicated,  self-sacrificing  and  short- 
sighted people  we  know.  This  is  because 
there  has  been  so  little  contact  with  the  adult 
deaf.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  education 
is  a  tremendously  important  issue — the  fact 
remains  that  your  child  will  be  concerned 
with  education  for  but  one-third  of  his  life. 
What  about  the  remaining  two-thirds? 

There  are  many  problems  facing  the  adult 
deaf  today.  These  problems,  unless  they  are 
taken  care  of,  will  be  inherited  by  your  chil- 
dren tomorrow. 

These  problems  vary  widely,  covering 
needs  ranging  from  legal  rights  to  socio- 
economic factors  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  deaf 
do  not  have  the  kind  of  people  within  their 
own  ranks  to  cope  with  these  problems. 
There  are  no  deaf  doctors,  lawyers,  public 
relations  men  or  the  like.  However,  since 
deafness  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  all  these 
professions  can  be  found  among  the  parents 
— who  can,  if  they  will — do  wonders  in  easing 
the  pressures  that  their  child  must  eventually 
face. 

To  do  this,  one  must  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are  and  to  know  the  problems,  one  must 
know  us. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  these  problems 
now,  but  would  love  to  take  them  up  later  if 
time  and  interest  permits. 

To  get  back  to  education — last  year  a  su- 
perintendent of  a  Midwestern  school  for  the 
deaf  wrote  an  article  entitled,  "Deaf  Educa- 
tion— An  Educational  Miracle." 

In  this  article  the  superintendent  defends 
the  low  achievement  of  deaf  school  leavers 
as  being  an  educational  miracle  and  con- 
Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two 
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tended  that  to  expect  more  from  education 
was  asking  too  much. 

The  funny  thing  is — I  agree  with  him,  inso- 
far as  the  topic  goes.  It  is  truly  a  miracle  that 
the  deaf  get  any  education  at  all — but  not  for 
his  reasons. 

When  a  deaf  child  is  born,  his  parents  are 
advised  to  toss  him  into  the  sea  of  knowledge 
and  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

The  parents  are  told  at  the  outset  that  be- 
cause of  his  handicap  he  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  one-armed  swimmer,  so  it  is  likely  that  the 
swimming  lesson  will  be  hard. 

They  are  further  advised  that  since  the 
child  must  eventually  compete  with  swimmers 
with  two  arms,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hang 
a  100-pound  weight  around  his  neck  also  so 
that,  if  he  doesn't  drown,  then  his  one  arm 
will  be  twice  as  strong  and  therefore  capable 
of  doing  the  work  of  two. 

This  is  the  true  miracle.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  deaf  that  they  survive  at  all  under  such 
conditions.  Lesser  people  would  have  gone 
under  at  the  outset  and  most  would  have 
given  up  before  long. 

Recently  a  report  on  the  use  of  Cued 
Speech  referred  to  it  as  a  crutch  and  implied 
that  the  use  of  such  a  crutch  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  child. 

But  what's  wrong  with  crutches?  The  one- 
legged  man  uses  them  to  take  his  rightful 
place  in  society.  He  is  not  compelled  to 
make  his  one-leg  serve  unassisted  in  place 
of  two.  The  blind  are  not  required  to  see  with 
the  ears — why  must  the  deaf  be  compelled  to 
hear  with  their  eyes. 

You  have  been  told  that  if  your  children 
are  permitted  to  use  manual  communication 
they  will  not  try  to  talk,  and  sometimes  this 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  true. 

This  is  ridiculous.  Deaf  children  are  hu- 
man, and  they  can  see  that  the  majority  of 
the  other  children  talk  so  they  have  to  try. 
Every  parent  has  been  exposed,  at  one  time 
or  another  to  a  child's  plaintive — "But,  mama, 
everybody  does  it." 

And  for  those  who  do  not  talk — well,  I 
have  a  story  which  may  cast  some  light  on 
the  reasons. 

When  I  was  seventeen,  I  had  a  bad  case  of 
hives.  As  a  result,  my  doctor  put  me  on  a 


diet  for  two  weeks.  This  diet  consisted  solely 
of  tea,  toast,  canned  peaches  and  lamb 
chops.  To  make  matters  worse,  at  the  time  I 
was  working  as  a  bookkeeper  in  a  restaurant 
and  it  was  real  agony  to  stick  to  such  a  diet. 

At  any  rate  the  two  weeks  finally  passed 
and  on  the  15th  day  I  came  home  for  lunch 
which  was — you  guessed  it — lamb  chops.  I 
stormed  out  of  the  house  ignorant  of  my  be- 
wildered mother's  plaintive,  "I  don't  under- 
stand— you  always  like  lamb  chops."  And  I 
have  never  eaten  lamb  chops  since. 

Deaf  children  have  had  a  steady  diet  of 
talk,  talk,  talk,  for  9  or  more  years,  whether 
they  could  or  not.  If  15  days  of  lamb  chops 
could  do  this  to  me,  9  years  of  an  enforced 
diet  of  speech  could  do  worse. 

We'd  like  to  know,  too,  why  the  insistence 
on  speech  anyway?  What  is  in  it  that  makes 
one  think  it  is  the  end — of  all  deaf  education? 
Parrots  can  be  taught  to  speak,  so  can 
mynah  birds  but  no  one  gets  excited  about 
that. 

Somewhere  I  read  a  short  poem  about  a 
Deaf  Child's  Prayer.  I  have  not  found  it  again 
but  the  last  two  lines  went  something  like 
this: 

....  the  only  words  he  knew, 
"a  ball,  a  fish,  a  top,  a  shoe." 
It  was  a  cute  poem  no  doubt  and  I  am  sure 
many  people  were  touched  by  it — but  it  filled 
me  with  rage  to  think  that  a  child  could  have 
lived  so  long  with  a  vocabulary  of  only  four 
words — a  ball,  a  fish,  a  top,  a  shoe. 

We  are  told  we  have  to  live  in  a  hearing 
world  and  must  talk — what's  a  hearing  world, 
anyway? 

The  deaf  adult,  whether  he  can  speak  or 
not,  works  with  hearing  people.  He  goes  to 
the  same  doctors,  patronizes  the  same  stores 
as  people  who  can  hear  and,  depending  on 
his  ability  to  communicate,  he  has  the  same 
successes  as  his  hearing  peers. 

If  living  in  a  hearing  world  means  social 
living,  then  ask  some  of  these  people  who 
advocate  "integration"  when  did  they  last 
have  deaf  people  over  to  their  house  for 
cocktails  or  a  dinner  party.  Even  those  of  us 
who  have  excellent  speech  and  better  than 
average  lip-reading  skills  are  rarely  if  ever 
asked. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  am  against  speech  or  lip-reading.  If  I  were, 
I  would  not  be  talking  to  you  now.  We  all 
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know  that  to  be  able  to  speak  and  read  lips 
is  desirable  and  should  be  sought  after. 

We  believe  that  every  child  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  speak  and  read  lips 
just  we  believe  every  child  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  another  Van  Gogh,  or 
Beethoven  or  Edison. 

But  our  first  need  is  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate. 

Communication  is  not  speech!  You  might 
say  that  it  is  not  even  language.  You  can  com- 
municate a  lot  with  a  wink,  a  hug,  or  a  pat 
on  the  shoulder.  You  can  express  more  dis- 
pleasure with  an  angry  shake  of  the  head 
than  with  a  two-hour  lecture. 

Neither  is  speech  a  language.  Speech 
helps  convey  language,  of  course;  it  is  useful 
in  communicating  also.  But  one  can  have 
speech  without  language  and  one  can  com- 
municate without  either. 

I  see  we  have  with  us  today  Dr.  McCay 
Vernon.  Dr.  Vernon  is  one  of  the  people  who 
has  demonstrated  a  real  understanding  of 
the  deaf.  He  has  written  many  articles  and 
offered  many  suggestions  to  parents  as  to 
how  they  can  effectively  cope  with  their  prob- 
lems. Invariably  he  has  suggested  that  par- 
ents get  to  know  the  adult  deaf,  to  subscribe 
to  our  magazine  the  "Deaf  American"  and  to 
learn  as  much  as  they  can  about  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  live.  One  thing  I  don't 
believe  he  mentioned,  however,  is  what  might 
be  the  basic  reason  for  becoming  involved 
with  deaf  adults.  This  is — we  are  your  chil- 
dren grown. 

We  can,  in  many  instances,  tell  you  the 
things  your  child  would  like  to  tell  you  if  he 
had  the  vocabulary  and  the  experience  to 
put  his  feeling  and  needs  into  words. 

We,  too,  had  parents  who  went  through  the 
anguish  and  indecision  you  face.  We  have 
experienced  all  the  bewilderment,  all  the 
longing  your  child  has  now  and  some  of  us, 
if  not  all  of  us,  can  put  these  needs  and  wants 
into  words.  If  I  were  your  child,  I  would  want 
to  tell  you  my  greatest  need  is  to  be  able  to 
communicate. 

I  need  more  than  anything  to  be  able  to 
understand  you  and  to  make  you  understand 
me.  I  need  to  be  able  to  sit  with  you  and  ask 
you  why?  To  ask  you  to  help  me  explore  the 
universe  around  me.  To  understand  the  do's 
and  don'ts  of  every-day  living.  These  are  hard 
things  to  learn — don't  make  them  any  harder 


for  me  than  they  already  are.  Give  me  the 
freedom  to  ask  and  understand  in  the  easiest 
way  possible — if  there  is  an  easy  way. 

Talk  to  me,  yes,  but  give  me  the  help  that 
I  get  from  signs  and  fingerspelling.  Remem- 
ber, I  don't  speak  or  lip-read  too  well. 

I  want  all  members  of  my  family,  my  father, 
my  mother,  my  brothers  and  sisters  to  be  able 
to  communicate  with  me.  I  don't  want  to  be 
a  guest  in  my  own  house.  I  need  to  feel  that 
I  belong  to  you  and  you  belong  to  me  as  well. 

If  you  will  use  the  simultaneous  method — 
then  use  it  all  the  time  in  the  home. 

I  need  to  be  able  to  "oversee"  what  my 
brothers  and  sisters  normally  overhear.  I 
need  the  constant  exposure  to  language  that 
this  can  give.  I  need  to  know  how  third  per- 
son conversations  are  handled.  I  also  need 
to  be  able  to  see  for  myself  that  what  hap- 
pens to  me  within  the  family  does  not  hap- 
pen just  to  me — nor  just  because  I  am  deaf. 

Communication  is  my  greatest  need.  Given 
adequate  means  of  free  and  easy  communi- 
cation I  can  acquire  language  and  possibly 
speech  as  well.  I  will  also  acquire  the  things 
I  need  to  know  that  are  not  formally  taught 
in  school  and  that  will  help  me  to  grow  up  to 
be  a  well-adjusted  citizen,  able  to  handle  the 
demands  of  the  world  around  me. 

I  need  to  know,  too,  that  you  don't  blame 
me  for  all  the  trouble  I  am  causing  you  and 
that  you  aren't  ashamed  of  me. 

And  I  must  say,  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  that 
parents  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
be  proud  of  their  deaf  children. 

The  NAD  is  the  oldest  national  organization 
of  the  deaf  in  this  country.  1980  will  mark  its 
first  100  years.  Today  the  name  is  somewhat 
misleading  since  while  it  is  called  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  deaf  rather  than  for  the  deaf, 
many  of  our  members  are  people  who  can 
hear:  parents,  teachers,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation counselors  among  others.  But  since 
the  administration  of  the  association  is  in  the 
keeping  of  deaf  adults,  the  name  has  been 
retained. 

As  an  association,  we  try  to  better  condi- 
tions for  our  members  and  future  members — 
better  educational  opportunities  and  facili- 
ties; more  employment,  and  the  removal  of 
discriminatory  practices  that  exist  as  bars  to 
employment.  We  help  recruit  personnel  for 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four 
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professional  training  in  areas  relating  to  the 
deaf  and  serve  as  an  information  and  referral 
center.  Among  the  projects  in  which  we  are 
currently  engaged  are  the  National  Census  of 
Deaf  People,  a  project  which  we  expect  to 
complete  in  1972.  We  also  have  a  Communi- 
cative Skills  Program  which  conducts  classes 
in  signs  all  over  the  nation.  In  addition  we 
have  the  Registry  of  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf, 
all  supported  by  federal  grants.  We  have  con- 
tracts for  such  things  as  evaluating  general 
interest  films  for  the  Captioned  Films  pro- 
gram and  we  have  in-house  projects  such  as 
the  Junior  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 
which  is  a  school  program  designed  to  make 
our  youth  more  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  and  to  develop  leaders. 

Daily  our  office  receives  countless  letters 
requesting  information  or  asking  for  help  with 
problems  which  cannot  be  taken  care  of  by 
independent  action.  It  is  from  this  experience 
that  I  speak. 

Your  children  have  indomitable  courage. 
They  have  and  are  standing  up  to  burdens 
that  have  floored  lesser  men. 

As  our  world  grows  more  complex  and  the 
need  for  an  adequate  education  becomes 
more  acute,  it  is  obvious  that  we  need  new 
miracles.  The  miracle  of  a  fourth  grade  edu- 
cation will  not  do.  There  are  no  jobs  for  4th 
graders  any  more  and  even  if  these  were,  they 
would  not  be  the  kind  of  jobs  you  would  want 
for  your  child. 

We  believe  that  communication  is  the  key 
to  unlocking  the  potentialities  of  the  deaf. 
And  when  we  speak  of  communication  we 
mean  free  and  easy  communication  that  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  grow  as  we  grow, 
change  as  we  change  and  continue  to  evolve 
until  something  develops  that  will  be  the  best 
possible  means  we  can  devise. 

This  will  not  happen  overnight.  It  may 
never  come  about  at  all  unless  the  parents 
of  deaf  children  accept  their  child's  handi- 
cap and  strive  to  give  him  the  skills  and 
strengths  he  needs  to  overcome  this  disabil- 
ity rather  than  try  to  make  him  an  "imitation 
hearing  man."  You  have  such  an  opportunity 
here.  I  pray  you  make  the  most  of  it.  It  will 
take  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  you,  parents, 
teachers  and  counselors  alike.  And  we  want 
you  to  realize  the  whole  world  will  be  watch- 
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ing  to  decide  once  and  for  all  that  it  really  is 
wiser  to  build  a  fence  on  top  of  the  cliff  rath- 
er than  maintain  ambulances  down  in  the 
valley.— THE  ARIZONA  CACTUS,  Vol.  45,  De- 
cember 1969,  Number  3. 


With  Post  7 

Explorer  Post  No.  7  went  on  a  camping 
trip.  Post  No.  7  is  made  up  of  7  blind  students. 
While  on  our  camping  we  had  a  lot  of  fun 
learning  how  to  make  a  fire  and  learning  to 
cook  our  own  food.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
learn  how  to  cook  and  make  our  own  fire. 

We  helped  the  other  Scouts  to  put  up  a 
tent  and  learn  how  to  roll  out  our  bedding. 

While  on  our  camping  trip  we  got  rained 
out  and  we  had  to  take  our  tent  down  and 
load.  After  we  were  loaded,  we  couldn't  roll 
up  our  electric  window  in  the  car.  It  took  us 
about  a  half  hour  to  come  back  to  the  school 
and  we  ate  fried  chicken  in  the  kitchen.  Sure 
was  good!  Our  next  camp  out  will  be  in  Octo- 
ber. 

We  would  enjoy  letters  from  other  Scout 
troops  and  Explorer  posts. 

— DON  ORR,  President, 

Explorer  Post  No.  7 

News  About  Troop  27  .  .  . 
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contests  for  the  Boy  Scouts;  for  example — 
flagpole  raising,  log  hauling,  fire  building, 
wall  scaling,  first  aid,  and  wood  sawing.  In 
the  flag  pole  raising  contest  we  had  to  raise 
the  flag  by  ropes.  In  log  hauling  we  had  to 
tie  ropes  to  the  log  with  bowline  and  timber 
hitch  knots,  then  pull  the  log  across  a  finish 
line.  For  fire  building  we  had  to  make  a  fire 
to  boil  water.  In  wall  scaling  we  had  to  run 
and  jump  over  the  wall.  A  person  on  the  top 
of  wall  helped  to  pull  us  over  the  wall.  In  first 
aid  we  had  to  put  a  bandage  on  the  head  and 
on  the  knees  by  using  the  Boy  Scout  scarf. 
We  had  fun  with  wood  sawing.  We  had  to  cut 
the  log  by  a  saw.  There  were  two  groups.  We 
raced  with  the  other  group  to  see  who  could 
cut  a  log  in  two  the  fastest.  Next  day  we  went 
to  a  place  to  get  our  prizes.  We  got  two  first 
place  ribbons  for  Eagle  and  Grizzly  Patrols. 
Sunday  morning  we  came  back  to  school. 
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3800  SECOND  AVENUE  NORTH 
GREAT  FALLS,  MONTANA  59401 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  is  administered  by  a  Superintendent  (Floyd  J.  McDowell)  and  is  governed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Funds  to  operate  the  School  and  funds  for  capital  replace- 
ment and  construction  are  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature. 

The  School  operates  on  a  9-month  school  schedule  running  from  approximately  the 
first  week  in  September  to  the  first  week  in  June.  The  residence  facilities  are  open  for  these 
months  except  for  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter  holidays  when  all  children  are 
required  to  go  home.  No  attendance  is  maintained  during  the  summer  months. 

The  School  operates  two  separate  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS: 

(1)  A  Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired,  and 

(2)  A  Department  for  the  Blind  and  Vision  Impaired 

For  those  children  in  need  of  this  special  education  who  live  outside  the  City  of  Great 
Falls,  a  dormitory  residence  is  maintained  and  staffed  with  competent  people. 

Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired 

Eligibility: 

Any  child  who  is  a  resident  of  Montana  and  is  educationally  disadvantaged 
because  of  a  hearing  loss  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School.  Minimum  age 
limitations  have  been  removed  by  legislative  action.  Maximum  age  of  attendance 
is  21  years. 
Limitations  for  Admittance: 

1.  Age  limits  as  noted  above. 

2.  Hearing  loss  must  be  certified  and  substantiated  by  medical  authority  and/or  audi- 
ological  examination. 

3.  Educable.  The  child  must  fall  within  the  limits  of  intelligence  wherein  he  will  profit 
from  an  educational  program  of  stimulation.  In  other  words— the  primary  handicap- 
ping condition  must  be  the  loss  of  hearing.  (This  limitation  is  rather  freely  adminis- 
tered because  of  the  inexactness  of  testing  methods  available.) 

4.  Parents  or  guardian  must  be  responsible  for  the  following  costs: 

a.  Transportation  to  and  from  school  for  all  required  school  holidays. 

b.  Personal  needs  of  the  child,  such  as:  clothing,  toiletries,  spending  money,  etc. 

c.  Medical  treatment,  examinations,  hospitalization,  therapy,  medicines,  etc.  (Rou- 
tine examination  for  minor  ailments  are  provided  by  medical  staff  at  the  School.) 

There  are  no  fees  or  charges  for  education,  room  or  board.  These  costs  are  covered 
fully  by  school  funds. 

Department  for  the  Blind  and  Vision  Impaired 

Eligibility: 

Any  child  who  is  a  resident  of  Montana  and  because  of  a  limitation  of  vision  cannot 
successfully  compete  in  a  regular  school  program  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School. 
Limitations  for  Admission: 

1.  Age  limits — No  minimum  except  as  dictated  by  available  staff  and  facilities.  Maxi- 
mum age — 21  years. 

2.  Vision  loss — Certification  by  opthalmological  examination.  Generally  the  legal  defini- 
nition  of  blindness  is  used  as  the  limitation  for  admission  except  in  those  cases  of 
deterioration  prognosis. 

3.  Educability — The  child  must  fall  within  the  limits  of  intelligence  wherein  a  program 
of  academic  training  will  be  beneficial.  In  other  words,  the  primary  handicapping  con- 
dition must  be  the  loss  or  limitation  of  vision.  Because  of  inexactness  of  testing  meth- 
ods for  the  very  young  child,  assumptions  of  educability  are  quite  freely  made 
where  conditions  indicate  the  advisability  of  such  interpretation. 

4.  Parents  or  guardian  must  be  responsible  for  the  following  costs: 

Same  as  for  Department  for  Hearing  Impaired:  See  Paragraph  4  in  Limitations  for 
Admittance  above. 

For  information  regarding  admission  of  students  or  the  general  operation  of  the  School, 
please  write  to: 

Superintendent's  Office 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

3800  Second  Avenue  North 

Great  Falls,  Montana  $9401 


